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THE HARVEST SPIDERS OF NORTH AMERICA. 1 

BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 

TP HE harvest spiders, harvest men, daddy-long-legs, or grab- 
for-gray-bears, as they are variously known in different parts 
of the United States, form a distinct family — Phalangidae — of 
Arachnida, which has as yet received comparatively little attention 
at the hands of American entomologists. In zoological classi- 
fication the family belongs to the suborder Opileonea, of the order 
Arthrogastra, and sub-class Arachnida. 

The Phalangidse are at once distinguished from other Arach- 
nids by the united cephalothorax and abdomen, the long legs 
with multi articulate tarsi, the well-developed palpi and tarsal 
claws, the five or six ventral segments, the first of which is 
abruptly contracted in front and prolonged forward between the 
coxae, and the two eyes close together upon an eminence at the 
middle of the dorsum of the cephalothorax. 

Our knowledge of American harvest spiders dates from the 
time of Thomas Say, who, in 1821, described four species under 
the genus Phalangium. Half a century later Dr. H. C. Wood re- 
described Say's species, and added eleven others to the list. Since 
then five additional species have been described by the present 
writer, who has also referred the others to their modern genera. 

During a recent study of the Phalangidae of the United States, 
as represented by collections made, largely through the kindness 
of entomological friends, in thirteen widely separated States, I 
have been able to recognize all of the described species, except 
two, viz., P. grande Say, occurring in the Southern States, and 
P. exilipes Wood, from the California coast. At least four of 
our forms fall into the subfamily Schlerosomatinae, which has not 
before been recognized in our fauna. One species, the P. nigrum 
of Say, apparently belongs to the genus Astrobunus Thorell, while 
two of Wood's species, bicolor and favosum, will apparently re- 
quire the erection of new genera to contain them, although at 

1 Read before Section F., A. A. A. S., at Indianapolis meeting. 
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present provisionally retained under Astrobunus, where also Say's 
grande may conveniently remain until the discovery of speci- 
mens enables it to be properly placed. 

At least four genera of the subfamily Phalangiinae occur in 
our fauna. Three of these have before been characterized, while 
the fourth is new. The first, and in number of species by far the 
largest, genus is Liobunum of C. Koch, which is characterized by 
having the palpal claw denticulate, and the maxillary lobes of the 
second pair of legs clavate in shape, enlarging from the base to 
the apex. Ten of our species, one of which is yet undescribed, 
belong to this genus, and two others — exilipes and calcar — are 
provisionally retained in it. 

Closely allied to Liobunum, but easily distinguished from it, is 
a genus as yet uncharacterized, for which the name Forbesium 
is proposed, in honor of Professor S. A. Forbes, Director of the 
Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History. Its characters are 
as follows : 

Teguments very soft. Anterior and lateral borders of the 
cephalothorax smooth. Eye-eminence distinct, entirely smooth, 
not canaliculate ; separated from the anterior border by a space 
equal to its diameter. Lateral pores large, oval, marginal, with a 
deep oblique sinus behind each. Entire dorsal surface smooth, 
without tubercles or spines. Anal piece large, transversely oval. 
Mandibles short, similar in the two sexes, the first joint provided 
on the under side, near the base, with a distinct tooth. Palpi 
slender, rather long, the patella having a well-developed conical 
tubercle on its inner distal angle ; claw denticulate. Maxillary 
lobes of second legs in the form of elongate triangles, as shown 
at Fig. 3, Plate XXX. Legs rather stout, and of only moderate 
length. 

Members of this genus are at once distinguished from those of 
Liobunum by the elongated triangular maxillary lobes of the 
second pair of feet, the conical projection on the palpal patella, 
and the perfectly smooth uncanaliculate eye-eminence. In 
Simon's synopsis of European genera it comes between Lio- 
bunum and Prosalpia, but it also differs materially from the 
latter. 
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Two species of Forbesium occur in our fauna, the first, F. for- 
mo sum, having been described many years ago by Dr. H. C. 
Wood, and the second, which may be called F. hyemale, being un- 
described. The former is a distinctively northern species, rang- 
ing from New York to Colorado, while the latter is evidently its 
southern representative. Both are exceptional in that they 
hibernate as adults rather than in the egg state. 

The undescribed species is represented at Plate XXXI., Fig. i, 
showing its natural size, and Fig. 2 its structural details magni- 
fied : a, representing a dorsal view of the body ; b, a side view of 
the eye-eminence ; c, a front view of the same ; d, a side view of 
the palpus ; and e a similar view of the palpal claw. It may be 
described as follows : 

Forbesium hyemale. — Female. — PI. XXXI., Fig. 1,2. Length, 7 mm.; 
width, 4 mm. Legs: I., 32 mm.; II., 60 mm.; III., 31 mm.; IV., 45 
mm. Body soft. Dorsum smooth ; mottled cinnamon-brown. A distinct 
dark central marking begins at eye-eminence, and runs twd-thirds of the 
way to the posterior extremity ; it contracts near the anterior border of the 
abdomen, then expands in an even curve, and again contracts in a similar 
way. There is a deep oblique sinus just back of each lateral pore of 
cephalothorax. On the abdomen are scattered dark spots, arranged in 
irregular transverse series. Eye-eminence perfectly smooth ; black about eyes 
with a light-brown longitudinal central marking; slightly longer than high; 
not at all canaliculate. Mandibles light gray, with tips blackish ; sparsely 
provided with short black hairs. Palpi slender ; mottled grayish-brown ; 
all the joints provided with short, black, stiff, spinous hairs. Patella arched ; 
its inner lateral distal angle produced into a pronounced conical tubercle. 
Tarsal claw distinctly pectinate. Ventral surface light gray. Legs long, 
rather stout ; coxse light gray, remaining joints mottled cinnamon-brown. 

Described from three specimens taken at Auburn, Alabama, by Pro- 
fessor George F. Atkin son. 

Plate XXX. represents Forbesium formosum, the mature female 
being shown natural size at Fig. 1, structural details magnified at 
Fig 2, and the maxillary lobes of the second legs at Fig. 3. 
Both plates are from drawings by Miss Freda Detmers. 

The genus Phalangium as at present restricted contains but two 
of our forms, cinereum Wood and longipalpis Weed. P. cinereum 
is one of our commonest species, and occurs from New York to 
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Fig. 3. 

Forbesium formosum Wood. 
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Fig. 2. 

Forbesium hyemale Weed. 
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Nebraska, though apparently not extending into the Southern 
States. P. longipalpis is a southern form, — having been received as 
yet only from Arkansas,— which is remarkable for the extremely 
long palpi and abnormal chelicerse of the male, while in the 
female the palpi are of the usual length and the chelicerse nor- 
mal in form. 

Two species of the genus OHgolophus occur in our fauna. The 
first, 0. pictus Wood, has been taken in Massachusetts, New York* 
Illinois, and Ohio. It is quite rare, though not so much so as the 
other, 0. ohioensis Weed, which has as yet been found only in Illinois 
and Ohio. 

Summarizing these statements, we find that, so far as at present 
known, the phalangid fauna of North America includes but twen- 
ty-two species, belonging to two subfamilies. The first subfamily, 
Sclerosomatinse, claims four forms, one of which belongs to Astro- 
bunus, while the generic position of the other three is at present 
in doubt. The subfamily Phalangiinae includes four genera, viz., 
Liobunum with twelve species; Forbesium with two species; 
Phalangium' with two species; and OHgolophus with two 
species. 

It must be confessed that, for the area represented, this is a very 
small showing, and undoubtedly the list will be greatly length- 
ened when the fauna of the mountainous regions and the more 
remote sections of the country is better known. France has a list 
of fifty-nine of this family, and the phalangid fauna of other Euro- 
pean countries is proportionately large. 

List of North American Species. 

Family PHALANGIID^E. 
Subfamily SCLEROSOMATIN^E, 
Genus Astrobunus Thorell. 

1. A. nigrum Say. 

2. A. (?) bicolor Wood. 

3. A. (?) favosum Wood. 

4. A. (?) grande Say. 
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Subfamily PHALANGIIN^E. 
Genus Liobunum Koch. 

5. L. dorsatum Say. 

6. L. elegans Weed. 

7. L. longipes Weed. 

8. L. 7naculosum Wood. 

9. L. nigripalpis Wood. 

10. L. politus Weed. 

1 1. L. similis Weed (MS.). 

12. L. ventricosum Wood. 

13. L. verrucosum Wood. 

14. L. vittatum Say. 

15. L. (?) exilipes Wood. 

16. L. ( ?) calcar Wood. 

Genus Forbesium Weed. 

17. F. hyemale Weed. 

18. F. formosum Wood. 

Genus Phalangium Linn. 

19. P. cinereum Wood. 

20. P. longipalpis Weed. 

Genus Oligolophus Koch. 

21. O. ohioensis Weed. 

22. O. pictus Wood. 



EDITORIAL. 

EDITORS, E. D. COPE AND J, S. KINGSLEY. 

T^HILE the pursuit of pure science deals with the abstract, 
since nature has a physical basis the scientific man can- 
not neglect the practical. Like other men he must live, and he 
must have a career. In order to live he must have a reputation, 
or in other words he must, like other men, advertise his wares. 
Such is the practice of the worker in science, and happily such 
practice coincides with his direct line of work, which is the de- 
velopment of human knowledge. His pursuit advertises itself to 
the intelligent, so that the investigator need not go out of his way 
to become known if his work is good. And his reputation means 
a position and support for himself and his family. 



